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BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
(With Portraits.) 


With this Number our readers are presented 
with the first of a series of medallion portraits 
of distinguished characters, in a style of en- 
graving recently brought into use, and termed 
the anaglyptographic. We may state, in 
general terms, that the appearance of bas relief 
is produced simply by a number of fine lines, 
which effectually bring out the lights and 
shadows, and transfer the features with the 
minutest accuracy. The entire process is 
effected by means of a nicely adjusted machine, 
the construction of which, however, it is not our 
purpose at present to explain, but by which 
perfect fac-similes of medals or other raised 
subjects can be obtained. As a work of art, 
the plate presents a striking evidence of the 
perfection to which engraving has attained, 
and its value may be enhanced by our brief bio- 
graphical notices of the personages represented. 
We commence with a group of the most cele- 
brated British Admirals because of the merited 
pre-eminence assigned to the naval service in 
a country whose insular position has rendered 
the condition of its protective force by sea an 
indubitable index of national prosperity and 
security. Among British heroes, the name of 
Nelson, by the unanimous suffrages of his 
countrymen, occupies the foremost rank. 
The heroic achievements of his life were 
only excelled by the triumphs of his death— 
and not only are the trophies of his brilliant 


career emblazoned in the annals of his country, 
but perpetuated in the poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson was the son 
of aclergyman in Norfolk, and was born in 
the year 1758. His education was cut short 
in his twelfth year, by a summons from his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, to go on board his 
ship, the Raisonable, in. the capacity of a 
midshipman. He thus early imbibed a predi- 
lection for a nautical life, and after several 
voyages as third and second lieutenant, he was, 
in 1779, made post captain and commander of 
a frigate. In 1781, he was appointed to the 
Albemarle, of twenty-eight guns, in which he 
was employed during the whole winter, in the 
hard service of cruising and convoying in the 
North Seas. In the next spring he sailed with 
a convoy for Quebec, and he spent the summer 
chiefly in cruising off Boston. On the approach 
of winter he was ordered to New York, whence 
he joined Lord Hood in the West Indies. 
Nothing worthy of notice occurred there till 
the peace of 1783, which brought him back 
to England. 

In March, 1784, he was nominated to the 
command of the Boreas frigate, destined for 
the Leeward Islands, as a cruiser, under the 
orders of Sir Edward Hughes, commander- 
in-chief.' In that station he distinguished 
himself by a spirited execution of the naviga- 
tion act, in preventing the access of American 
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ships to the English islands, and seizing 
them on disregard of his warnings. At Nevis, 
he was united in marriage, in 1787, with 
Mrs. Nesbit, a West Indian lady, widow of 
Dr. Nesbit, a physician. She had already a 
son, but no further issue was the result of this 
connexion. 

In 1793, on the breaking out of the war 
with France, he was appointed to the command 
of the Agamemnon, of sixty-four guns, and 
during the whole of that eventful struggle, his 
abilities shone out with new and brilliant 
lustre. During this period it was that he con- 
tracted thatintimate connexion with Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, especially with the latter, 
which is so conspicuous in the history of his 
private life. He assisted greatly in the reduc- 
tion of Bastia and Calvi, where he commanded 
the seamen. At the siege of the latter he had 
the misfortune to lose the sight of an eye, in 
consequence of some gravel forcibly driven into 
it by a shot which struck the ground near him. 

On February 14, 1797, the glorious action 
off Cape St. Vincent was fought, which gave 
immortal honour and his title to Admiral Jer- 
vis, and introduced Commodore Nelson to 
public notice in the most conspicuous light. 
In this combat, the commodore, besides con- 
tributing much by a skilful manceuvre to the 
success of the day, performed the extraordinary 
exploit of boarding in person a ship of eighty- 
four guns, with which he was closely engaged, 
and having succeeded in securing her, passing 
on to a three-decker of the enemy of one 
hundred and twelve guns, which was lying in 
contact with the other, which he took likewise, 
receiving the swords of the Spanish officers 
upon their own quarter deck. Among the 
rewards of the victors in this memorable com- 
bat, were those of promotion to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and the honour of knighthood of 
the bath, conferred upon Nelson. 

In 1797, Nelson received orders to hoist his 
flag on board the Vanguard, and proceed to the 
Mediterranean, where in April he joined Lord 
St. Vincent off Cadiz. At this period the 
formidable armament prepared by the French 
for the conquest of Egypt was collected at 
Toulon, and Nelson was sent with a squadron 
of three men of war and some frigates, to watch 
its motions. In consequence of a violent storm, 
he was obliged to anchor off Sardinia; and in 
the meantime the French armament sailed for 
its destination, He was joined, on June 8, by 
ten sail of the line, under Captain Trowbridge, 
and immediately proceeded in search of the 
French fleet. Their object being unknown, 
much time and pains were consumed in the 
quest, along the shores of Italy and Sicily, 
and as far as Alexandria. On August Ist, the 
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whole of the enemy’s fleet were descried, lying 
at anchor in Aboukir Bay, supported by bat- 
teries on an island in the van, and by gun-boats 
on the flanks. The English admiral, though the 
day was far spent, made the signal for immedi- 
ately engaging; and his ships ran into the bay, 
each anchoring opposite an antagonist. A 
tremendous firing commenced, in which the 
British superiority soon became manifest. In 
the morning, the result of this great action 
appeared in the capture of nine of the French 
ships of the line, and the destruction of two, 
with two frigates. Two ships of the line and 
two frigates cut their cables and escaped. 
Admiral Nelson received a severe wound in the 
head; and the total loss on board the English 
fleet amounted to eight hundred and ninety-five 
killed and wounded. A more completely suc- 
cessful engagement is not upon record in the 
British annals, and it placed the brave com- 
mander at once in the list of the greatest of his 
country’s naval heroes. 

We have not space to follow minutely 
Nelson’s subsequent brilliant career. In 1804, 
the Emperor Paul having renewed the northern 
maritime confederacy, the immediate purpose 
of which was to set limits to the naval supre- 
macy of England, a resolution was taken by 
the English cabinet to attempt its dissolution, 
and a formidable fleet fitted out for the North 
seas, under Sir Hyde Parker, in which Lord 
Nelson consented to go as second in command. 
Having shifted his flag to the St. George, of 
ninety-eight guns, he sailed with the fleet in 
March, and on the 30th of that month he led 
the way through the sound, which was passed 
without any loss. The harbour of Copenhagen 
now lay before them, defended by nineteen 
ships and floating-batteries, flanked by exten- 
sive batteries on two islands, called the Crowns, 
artificially raised for the protection of the port. 
An attack being determined upon, the conduct 
of it was entrusted to Lord Nelson, with twelve 
ships of the line besides frigates. The combat 
which succeeded was one of the most terrible 
and best disputed upon record. It ended, 
however, after a conflict of five hours, by the’ 
striking of the whole line of Danish ships and 
floating batteries, Still the Crown batteries, 
and the ships at the entrance of the arsenal, 
were untouched, while two ships of the as- 
sailants were aground, and others in hazard of 
a like fate. At this critical period, Lord Nelson, 
with the presence of mind of one familiarized 
with danger, sent a flag of truce proposing a 
cessation of hostilities, as otherwise he should 
be obliged to set on fire the batteries he had 
taken, without having it in his power to remove 
the brave defenders. This put an end to fur- 
ther carnage; and on the landing of Lord 
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Nelson to hold an amicable conference with the 
prince royal, the preliminaries of a treaty were 
arranged, which finally terminated the dispute. 

At the close of the ensuing short-lived peace, 
Lord Nelson, still unwearied in his country’s 
service, accepted the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet; and, in May 1803, sailed for 
Gibraltar with his flag-ship, the Victory. It 
was his particular business to watch the motions 
of the Toulon fleet; but he disdained a close 
blockade, and rather wished to give the enemy 
an opportunity of coming out and trying his 
fortune against him. At length, in March 
1805, Admiral Villeneuve, with his whole 
fleet, got out of Toulon, and eluding the 
vigilance of the English admiral, effegted a 
junction with the Spanish squadron off Cadiz. 
The united fleet sailed to the West Indies, 
whither Nelson followed them as soon as he 
obtained information of their course. This 
extraordinary chase across the Atlantic was 
conducted with singular order and expedition ; 
and the terror of Nelson’s name preceding him, 
prevented the combined fleets from effecting 
any thing of consequence in that part of the 
world. They soon steered homeward, followed 
by their indefatigable antagonist, who was 
greatly chagrined at missing them. He returned 
to England, and again in September sailed 
with the Victory to join Admiral Collingwood 
with the fleet off Cadiz. On October 20th, 
the combined fleet was in motion, and was 
seen, to the number of thirty-three sail of the 
line, bearing away for the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The English fleet, consisting of twenty-seven 
sail of the line, pursued, and at noon on 
October 21, came up with the enemy near 
Cape Trafalgar, and began the engagement. 
He bore down in two columns upon the ene- 
my’s fleet, which was drawn up in the form of 
a crescent, and divided their line in such a 
manner that every English ship had her 
own single antagonist. His concluding tele- 
graphic signal to his fleet was worthy of the 
purest days of Sparta :—‘* England expects 
every man to do his duty!” It was, indeed, 
nobly done on this awful day, for the battle, 
of Trafalgar stands unrivalled in modern his- 
tory. In the height and fury of the conflict 


the great commander received from the mizen- 


top of the ship he was engaging, a musket-shot, 
which entered his shoulder, pierced his lungs, 
and lodged in the spinal marrow. He was 
carried down, and the wound was declared 
mortal. During the short time that he sur- 
vived, his great anxiety was to know the state 
of the battle, and he was cheered with the 
intelligence that twelve of the enemy had 
already struck. With the exclamation, “‘ Thank 
God, Ihave done my duty!” he expired in 
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the arms of victory, more glorious in the mo- 
ment of death than at any period of his life. 
The final event of this action was the capture 
of eighteen men of war, of the French com- 
mander-in-chief, and two other flag-officers, 
with a general. 

The joy with which the news of this great 
success was received at home was sensibly 
damped by the universal feeling of regret at the 
loss of the national hero; and rarely in any 
country have higher honours been paid to the 
memory of a public benefactor. His body was 
brought home, and intered in St. Paul’s. 

To the traits of character which have been 
already given, should be added a spirit of piety 
which he imbibed in his youth, and which dis- 
tinguished him through the whole ofhis progress. 

Our profile of this great naval hero is from 
a medal designed by Mudie, and executed by 
Webb. 


TARAKANOFF. 
{Concluded from our last.] 


How affluent of bliss are the first wedded 
moments of confiding beauty! Happy in her- 
self, her happiness is of the most exalted 
character, as it is founded on the conviction, 
that it is hers to bestow happiness on another, 
and that other, the fond, true-hearted being, 
who, of all the sons of men, is most worthy 
of the distinction. Tarakanoff tasted perfect 
felicity. The wife of a brave and accomplished 
man, already possessed of ample wealth, a 
throne almost within her reach, and undying 
glory, their joint inheritance for the future. 
These were among the delicious ideas which 
were hers. Her present situation was so en- 
viable, that she could have been content never 
to seek for change; but make her beloved 
husband a monarch, and through his wisdom, 
to confer blessings on a vast empire, was a 
destiny so glorious, that one less accessible to 
bold aspirings than the daughter of the Empress 
Elizabeth, might have loved to cherish the 
thought. 

Such was the fond attention with which 
Orloff regarded her, that he seldom, even for 
an hour, quitted her side. He rejoiced in his 
prize from day to day, and from week to week. 
The ardour of his joy knew no abatement. 

“The great object of my life,” he would 
often fervently exclaim, while he pressed her 
hand with warmth, and his whole countenance 
attested his sincerity, ‘‘ is now secured.” 

Ribas left them for atime. He went ona 
mission from Orloff to St. Petersburgh. Letters 
were soon received from him of the most cheer- 
ing description. They set forth, that every 
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thing views of Orloff, and 
that the reign of Catharine was near its close. 
Universal discontent prevailed; and, at any 
moment, a single word from the Count would 
kindle a flame, which it would be utterly im- 
possible for Catharine to withstand. 

Orloff proposed that they should withdraw 
from Rome to Pisa, as in the former city, their 
story had gained some publicity. She con- 
sented; and on the way he rejoiced her by the 
announcement, that he had still more recent 
intelligence, confirmatory of the advices for- 
warded by Ribas. 

They had scarcely arrived at Pisa, when 
news came that Admiral Greig, with the 
squadron under his command, was at Leghorn. 
Orloff had before named the Admiral as his 
friend, and he now asked Tarakanoff if she 
would like to visit his ship. He added, he was 
not without hopes that the Admiral would be 
found among the most powerful migporters of 
their cause. 

“ The sight of a man of war,” said he, “to 
you will be a treat of no common order. 
Perhaps the beautiful new frigate, the ‘ Nadeja 
| Blogo-po-lutshik,’—(The Successful Hope,)— 
may be in his fleet. In that you will behold 
the perfection of naval architecture.” 

She consented; and, without loss of time, 
they set out for Leghorn. On their arrival 
there, it appeared that the quality of the 
princess was known; and the marks of attention 
which she received from many of the principal 
people of the place, from foreign consuls, and 
from the Admiral of the fleet, suggested to the 
gay, fondly expecting Tarakanoff, that, antici- 
pating. her promised grandeur, they already 
deemed it prudent to pay their court to the 
future Empress of Russia. 

But this feeling was not shared by her 
governess. That untractable person repined 
that her former hints had not received more 
attention, and had since been often out of 
humour; while ‘Tarakanoff, who felt that she 
had most reason to be displeased, remembering 
how grossly her Orloff had been wronged, 
could hardly feel at ease when she was present. 
Several times she attempted to make additional 
statements of the same nature, but was always 
impatiently checked. She now announced her 
intentions to return to Rome. Tarakanoff was 
well content to part from her; and she took 
her leave. Before her departure the princess 
invited her to retract the injurious charge she 
had preferred,—a charge to which every suc- 
ceeding day, had served but to bring a stronger 
refutation. 

‘‘ Madam,” said the governess, “6 I do not 
contradict your Imperial Highness; but my 
conviction that the Count is guilty of the crime 


imputed to him can never di removed. Last 
night I heard him conversing with a man just 
landed from the Admiral’s ship, and the 
mirthful way in which he spoke of the death 
of the Emperor, conveyed to my mind the 
impression, not only that he had perpetrated 
the deed, but now exulted in it, and even made 
it a subject of pride and exultation.” 

“ Away!” said Tarakanoff, ‘this is too 
much for patience. Begone, calumniator !” 

The governess withdrew without attempting 
to excuse her speech. 

Such stubbornness and such malice appeared 
unpardonable. It was acting the part of a 
fiend, so it struck Tarakanoff, thus obstinately 
to pergist in labouring to possess her mind with 
the horrid thought, that she was the wife of a 
murderer, 

For this annoyance, however, she was more 
than consoled by the unceasing, invariable 
kindness of the Count. Their days were passed 
in a round of varied pleasures. Invitations 
came so fast, that the ships which they had 
come to see, were for some days forgotten. 
Tarakanoff reminded her lord of the promised 
treat. He professed himself ready to attend 
to her wishes, but said the fittest time for her 
to go on board, would be when they were ready 
to sail. 

That day soon arrived. A boat, surmounted 
by a magnificent awning, waited to receive the 
princess, and several ladies who were to ac- 
company her. Orloff and the Admiral went 
in a second boat; and a third, filled with 
Russian and English officers, followed. When 
Tarakanoff approached the ship she designed 
to visit, a chair of state was lowered, in which 
she was lifted on board. As she ascended to 
the deck, the guns fired a salute, and the 
admiral’s band struck up a national tune. 
Such honours could only be given in deference 
to her high rank. ‘“‘ Already,” thought she, 
“they see in me their future Empress.” 

The shouts of the seamen and spectators 
were loud and hearty. She felt that that was 
indeed a moment of triumph, never to be 
forgotten, and silently vowed that, on the 
throne of her ancestors it should be gratefully 
remembered. As the huzzas subsided, she 


expected to be joined by the ladies who had 


accompanied her in the boat, and by the Count. 
She wished for them, that she might commu- 
nicate the overflowing pleasure of her heart. 
Tarakanoff was lost in astonishment and 
delight. All she saw in the magnificent floating 
castle of the deep, claimed her admiration. 
She gazed on the ship, and on the men who 
had charge of its vast arrangements, with equal 
amazement, and turned to express her feelings 
to Orloff, confident that he must be near. He, 
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however, was not beside her as usual, and as 
on this occasion she had certainly reason to 
expect that he would have been. 

Though not alarmed at his absence, she 
looked’ round with an enquiring eagerness for 
her husband, He was not to be seen, and she 
concluded that he had descended to the cabin 
with the Admiral, whither she herself expected 
to be forthwith invited. 

Tarakanoff did not remain long in suspense. 
The men, assembled in honour of her coming, 
were still on the deck, their arms in their 
hands ; and Tarakanoff, while she looked at 
them, saw, or fancied she saw, as her eye 
glanced along the range of countenances, an 
expression that varied from ferocity to mirth, 
and from mirth to pity; but, in all, something 
that distinctly indicated more than common 
excitement and lively expectation. 

A stern-looking man approached without 
ceremony. He did not remove his straw hat 
from his matted hair, nor did he bow to her; 
but, producing a pair of handcuffs, he coarsely 
accosted her thus :— 

‘* Now, mistress, here are your bracelets. 
Very pretty they look, and perhaps you never 
had any like them before.” 

Tarakanoff shrunk back terrified, but she 
was at a loss to guess what was intended. 
Such instruments as the sailor had sneeringly 
called ‘‘ bracelets” she indeed had never seen, 
nor could she comprehend the use of them, or 
why on this occasion they were exhibited. She 
had little time to muse on the subject; for, 
while the man who had just spoken advanced, 
she was seized from behind, and her wrists 
forcibly passed through the handcuffs, which 
were then locked. 

Alarmed at the treatment she received, tears 
streamed from her eyes, whilst she indignantly 
called on Orloff to requite the affront which 
had been offered to his wife. In the next 
moment it was her conviction that the whole 
was a trick to frighten her, and she immediately 
assumed an air of composure, in order to shew 
that she was not to be imposed upon. 

“TI see you, Count,” said she. ‘I hear 
you laugh. How you thought to alarm your 
Tarakanoff! but you have failed.” 

And thus speaking, she wore an air of gaiety. 
Her eyes still anxiously sought for Orloff, but 
to no purpose ; her hands remained secured by 
the handcuffs, and those who had so violently 
imposed them, manifested no disposition to 
treat her with more kindness. At length she 
saw with boundless satisfaction one well-known 
face. It was that of Ribas. 

“ Honest friend !” she exclaimed with trans- 
port, ‘‘my heart is rejoiced beyond measure at 
seeing you. Orloff cannot be far off. Tell me 
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“Oh, is my hus- 
band ?” 

‘*Truly that is more than | can do,” said he, 
‘because, and I will speak my mind, I do not 
know.” 

“Do you not know where the Count is, do 
you say ?” 

“Oh! the Count is taking wine with the 
Admiral ; but what has that to do with your 
husband ?” 

“How strangely you speak! Am I not 
married to Count Orloff?” 

‘* Not that I ever heard.” 

“What can you mean? Why, you yourself 
were present at the nuptial ceremony.” 

* Not I, indeed.” 

** But you were, and you gave me away.” 

**Don’t talk nonsense, young woman. | 
Pwas present when a burlesque mummery was 
performed, preparatory to your becoming the 
mistress of Count Orloff; but I never saw you 
married. I will speak my mind.” 

“Can you be serious? Surely, honest 
Ribas, you are jesting ?” 

“Honest Ribas was never more serious in 
all his life.”’ 

“ Are you a wretch ?” 

nor a traitor neither; though you 
would fain have found me one, as you thought 
you had found the loyal Orloff.” 

‘Tn the name of Heaven what do you mean?” 

“T mean that the Count, faithful to his duty, 
never thought of betraying his sovereign, but 
seemed disposed to act such a part, in order to 
put the enemy of her crown in the power of 
the Empress.” 

‘This from you, Ribas! from you who have 
called me Empress, and travelled to St. Pe- 
tersburgh to excite my friends to rise against 
Catharine 

“As you were told, and fondly, foolishly 
believed. Not such was the truth, for I will 
speak my mind ; the simple fact is, when you 
supposed I went to stir up rebellion, my errand 
was to announce that you were safely snared, 
and to arrange for conveying you to your 
prison, or, it may be, to a scaffold. 

“ Frightful perfidy ! ” 

“Such your description of loyalty. Count 
Orloff and Ribas, faithful to Catharine, have 
only deceived you, to secure her power. The 
task of duty performed, I will speak my mind, 
we are happy.” 

An insulting sneer sat on his ill-favoured 
countenance while he thus delivered himself ; 
and now Tarakanoff awoke to all the horrors 
of her situation. She saw herself basely sold 
to her merciless foe, by him whom she had 
most fondly loved. The ship was under sail 


for St. Petersburgh, and shortly she might ex- 
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pect to be handed over for punishment, to those 
whom Catharine might appoint to receive her. 

This mournful impression was strong on her 
mind, when Orloff appeared on deck. 

Joy thrilled the unhappy Tarakanoff, at 
beholding him again, whom she had been 
accustomed to regard with admiration and love. 

‘* Ts it you, my love, my lord, my husband?” 
she exultingly exclaimed. ‘‘ Look, look how 
they have dealt with your Tarakanoff—with 
your wife—while you were away !” 

Orloff, well as he knew how to act passion, 
was wholly a stranger to feeling. He surveyed 
the thraldom and emotions of the beauty he 
had sworn to love till the last moment of his 
life, with the most perfect indifference. His 
hitherto unfailing smile was no more; he 
listened serenely to her passionate appeals, 
and when she wildly threw herself at his feet 
he laughed outright at her tears, and remarked, 
with a coarse jest, that “he had rarely seen 
better tragedy.” 

“Am I derided, and by Orloff?” she asked, 
almost doubting the evidence of her senses. 

‘* Traitress, yes!” he sternly replied. ‘ Your 
crocodile sorrows afford me mirth. I am faith- 
ful to my Empress, and joy to see her enemy 
in safe custody.” 

“Do not destroy me by your cruel scorn. 
Did I seek to disturb Catharine? Was it not 
you who told of her wickedness and tyranny ? 
You told of her envy, meanness, and ingrati- 
tude. I could only think evil of her from 
what I heard from you. Spare me then— 

your wife 

“Wife! Peace, wench; you are no wife 
of mine.” 

‘“‘ Never say that—never accuse yourself of 
sacrilege and fraud! Orloff, behold me kneel- 
ing at your feet. Look on those eyes, whose 
brightness you have often praised, and said 
they were the stars of your good destiny. 
Behold them now, dimmed by a flood of burn- 
ing tears. If ever compassion touched your 
heart, turn not coldly from me, but save the 
being you have vowed to love.” 

“Well done!” he jeeringly exclaimed. 
** You do this well. Your declamation is very 
fine. If I spoke against my gracious Empress, 
it was to further my plans for securing her 
enemy. Now you understand my game, and 
I leave you to conjecture what may be your 
own fate.” 

He then gave orders that she should be 
carried to the hold of the ship, there to remain 
through the remainder of the voyage. 

It was night when the squadron reached its 
destination. Tarakanoff was detained on board 
till the next evening. The handcuffs were then 
removed, and she was carried, pale and sinking 


from fatigue and fear, to the summer residence 
of the Empress, the palace of Tzarsko-selo, 
Two of Catharine’s attendants assisted there, 
to deck her out in robes of great magnificence. 
She would fain have declined their assistance, 
but they would take no denial. 

When they had finished, they addressed her 
as Empress, and said they would forthwith 
conduct her to her Hermitage. 

Tarakanoff remembered the wish she had 
formerly expressed to see the Hermitage, on 
hearing it described by Orloff. That wish was 
now to be satisfied, but under what circum- 
stances, she trembled to reflect. 

She passed through several grand apartments, 
of which he had spoken, and entered the 
garden. It was artificially heated, and its 
verdant lawns and variegated flower-beds, had 


, | all the freshness of blooming nature. 


Tarakanoff had advanced but a few steps, 
when a well-proportioned female, rather above 
the middle size, stood as waiting to receive 
her. She wore a short green gown, with close 
sleeves reaching to the wrist. Her auburn 
hair, slightly powdered, flowed loosely on her 
shoulders. Her bold forehead, her large blue 
eyes, her acquiline nose, and the general aspect 
of her countenance, rendered familiar to the 
captive by the pictures of the day, at once 
announced that she stood in the presence of the 
Empress. Catharine was rouged, as was her 
custom, and but plainly dressed. She was 
feeding a bird with seeds when Tarakanoff 
appeared, but instantly gave up her occupation. 
With assumed humility, she bent before her 
victim, and said :— 

‘*Embpress, you do me great honour. Look 
around. Your palace, I trust, has not been 
spoiled by my occupancy. The agremens you 
note are not the mere presents of a season, 
exhibited to glad the eye for a moment, and 
then sternly withdrawn. Through the whole 
year, the scene continues such as you now 
behold it.” 

Tarakanoff gazed with wonder on all she 
saw, but knew not what to reply. 

“Sovereign of all the Russias, speak,” 
Catharine proceeded. ‘ Meets this scene with 
your approbation ?” 

“* It—it is wonderful,” said the captive with 
a faltering voice, and expecting some awful 
cruelty would follow the fierce mockery of 
which she felt herself the object. 

*“* Acting as your lieutenant,” the Czarina 
went on; “ behold, I have made your delegated 
power strive successfully against the elements. 
The rose of summer gives here all its beauty 
and its fragrance in the depth of winter; the 
hyacinth bears it company, and tropical fruits 
are reared amidst the snows of Russia.” 


| = 
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_|for a moment. She saw the feathered traversers 


The grandeur of the scene amazed the prin- 
cess. Pensive as she was, the astonishing 
varieties there exhibited rivetted her attention 


of the air, obey the call of Catharine, and the 
monsters of the forest, at her glance, crouched 
trembling“before her. 

The Empress feasted her eyes on the em- 
barrassment of the helpless prisoner, while 
with affected humility, she still addressed her 
as the wearer of the crown. 

“Now,” said she, ‘that you have beheld 
the gardens and promenade, it may be that 
your Imperial Majesty would like to visit the 
hall of feasting. Some allowance your High- 
ness must make, for that this your residence 
on the banks of the Neva, has not had those 
years of elaborate industry, and those efforts 
of transcendant skill bestowed on it, with 
which successive generations of architects and 
artists have enriched the Kremlin. In truth, 
not even the vast genius of your illustrious 
ancestor, Peter the Great, could at once divest 
Moscow of its ancient glories, or rival them at 
St. Petersburgh, yet something may be found 
to fix your attention, if not to win your ap- 
probation. Condescend to pass this way.” 

And with the meek, subdued air of a humble 
attendant, while a glance of exulting scorn 
burst from her fiery eyes, the proud Empress 
of all the Russias preceded the betrayed Tara- 
kanoff, with a series of lowly inclinations, and 
pretended demonstrations of respect. 

Quitting the garden, she now threaded 
several passages, which admitted but little 
light. Torches were supplied, and by these 
the prisoner saw a chair of state, covered with 
crimson velvet, and edged with gold. 

“Will your imperial majesty be seated ?” 
enquired Catharine, in a tone, which with 
sufficient distinctness intimated a command. 
** You must be somewhat fatigued after your 
late journeyings.” 

Tarakanoff placed herself in the chair, to 
which the Empress had pointed. She heard a 
sound like the tapping of a wand at a door. 
Suddenly the ceiling over her head opened, 
and she saw through the vast aperture thus 
created, the superbly decorated roof of an 
imperial banquetting room. She felt the chair 
beneath her shake, and it then began to ascend. 
In a few seconds, the captive passed through 
the opening into the grand saloon above. Her 
appearance, was the signal for a loud burst of 
scornful laughter from the crowd of persons 
in splendid attire there assembled, to partake 
of an entertainment to which they had been 
bidden by the Empress. 

The boisterous mirth, provoked by her ap- 
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greeted her with overstrained homage, and she 
was conducted to an imperial throne, placed 
at the head of a table covered with the most 
costly delicacies, at which the guests of the 
Empress were seated. 

An imperial crown was placed on her head. 
The mirth of all present was renewed, and 
again subsided into mock reverence. 

Catharine now appeared, having reached the 
apartment by the same means as her prisoner. 
All rose to receive her, and each was anxious 
to mark the vast difference between really ardent 
loyalty and affection, and the burlesque on 
them, in which they had recently indulged. 
Catharine gracefully acknowledged their atten- 
tions, and took her seat near Tarakanoff, and 
by the side of Count Orloff, whom the unhappy 
princess he had betrayed, then, for the first 
time, beheld in that place, exulting in the 
success of that continuous course of fraud, 
which had produced the scene in which he was 
at that moment the chief actor. 

And now the moment had arrived when 
Catharine was to exert all her powers of 
mockery, to taunt and overawe the pale, 
shrinking, tearful sufferer, who, by compulsion, 
filled her place. She accordingly began :— 

‘* Empress and autocatrix of all the Russias, 
of Moscow, Kief, Vladimir, Novogorod,”’— 
‘*Czarina of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Siberia,” 
Orloff continued, to render the affliction of the 
princess complete ;—‘‘ Czarina of the Tauridan 
Chersonese, Lady of Pskove, and Grand 
Duchess of Smolensko,” added the Empress. 

The game to be played was now understood 
by all the guests. 

‘* Princess of Esthonia, Livonia, and Kare- 
bia,” cried one sneering voice. 

“Of Tver, Yogonia, Viatka, and Bulgaria,” 
shouted another. 

“Duchess of Novogorod,” added a third ; 
and thus with heartless merriment they went 
through the dismal farce, addressing Tarakanoff 
by the almost endless string of titles claimed 
by Catharine, to the infinite delight of the 
incensed Empress, and generally to that of the 
| assembly. 

The banquet proceeded. To astonish and 
mortify Tarakanoff was the object of all pre- 
sent. Her misery was their joy. She saw the 
guests in succession strike their plates, when 
they desired them to be changed, which there- 
upon sunk beneath the table, and through the 
floor, and were instantly replaced by others, 
on which were found any viands or fruit that 
had been marked on a scrap of paper and placed 
on the plate which had vanished. 

Several dainties were placed before Taraka- 
noff, and remained in this way without her 


pearance, subsided, and in lieu of derision, all 


having attempted to taste them. At length 
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she was invited, or rather commanded, to eat 
of some beautiful grapes which were on the 
table. The moment her hand approached them, 
they vanished, and a new burst of laughter 
from the company, proclaimed their perfect 
satisfaction at seeing that an imaginary feast 
had been prepared for an ideal Empress. 

This mummery was repeated more than once, 
and the spectators were never weary of testi- 
fying the delight which they derived from 
beholding it. 

Catharine at length rose to close the scene. 

Enough,” said she, “of this; the daring 
pretender to my throne has had her hour of 
imperial splendour. Thanks to the loyalty 
and address of the brave Orloff, the great sup- 
porter of my authority, here her career must 
end.” Then turning to the princess, she fiercely 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ Wretch—fool—away! Down 
from my sight for ever.” 

The chair on which she was seated again 
moved, and she was lowered suddenty through 
the floor, amidst the insulting and boisterous 
mirth of those, to whose heartless amusement 
she had thus been made to contribute. 

The seizure of Tarakanoff at Leghorn, under 
the circumstances described, greatly exasperated 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who deemed the 
outrage, committed within the limits of his 
territory, an insult to himself. He wrote to 
St. Petersburgh to complain of such wrong ; 
but his representations failed to save Tarakanoff. 
To a fortress on the banks of the Neva she 
was confined, doomed to the coarsest fare, and 
exposed to countless insults. 

The great importance which Catharine at- 
tached to the service he had performed, made 
Orloff proud of the ignominious exploit. Ta- 
rakanoff had been some months a prisoner, 
when, from the mere impulse of curiosity, he 


| resolved to see her. Cureless grief had dimmed 


her beauties and disordered her mind; but 
some of the speeches which she made touched 
him nearly. 

“You are come,” said she, ‘to see that 
your work is properly done; that your victim 
is duly crushed. This is worthy of Orloff, the 
mean, the fraudulent Orloff.” 

** Do you know me, then?” he asked. 

Know you,” she echoed. ‘Yes now I 
do. Formerly I did not. Now you stand 
revealed, the betrayer of your wife, the assassin 
of your king!” 

“* Who has dared tell this ?” 

“The voice of truth, hereafter to be repeated 
in thunder to your guilty and affrighted soul.” 

‘* Beware !”” he exclaimed in a menacing tone. 

“Nay,” she returned, in a shrill, screaming 


voice, ‘let the base betrayer beware; let him, 
y 


leave me, and hide his infamy.” 


While speaking she offered to spurn him 
He seized her extended arm. His grasp was 
powerful, and in his hand a bar of iron was 
easily broken, or a piece of crystal crushed to 
atoms. Her delicate bones crumbled at his 
touch, and almost involuntarily, with habitual 
ferocity, he grasped her throat. 

She sunk fainting on the cold floor. 

“Go! go!” said she, ‘and boast that you 
have now finished your task. You have added 
another murder to perjury, and are more than 
ever worthy to be the favourite of Catharine.” 

Ashamed of his violence he hastened to 
depart. In a few days she ceased to live. 
She fell the miserable victim of her own wild 
ambition, and the sordid treachery of Alexius 
Orloff. 

That wretched man survived some years, 
but the close of his life was awful. Having 
ceased to be the favourite of Catharine, he 
married a young and handsome wife: she died, 
and deep melancholy took possession of his 
heart. ‘* He returned to court,” says the his- 
torian, “but it was only to present to his 
former friends the sad spectacle of his insanity. 
At one moment he delivered himself up to 
extravagant gaiety, which made the courtiers 
laugh; then bursting out into reproaches 
against the Empress, he struck terror and 
amazement into all who heard him, and plunged 
Catharine herself in the bitterness of grief. 
At length he was forced to retire to Moscow. 
There his remorse revived with tenfold fury. 
The bleeding shade of Peter III. pursued him 
into every retreat ; haunted his affrighted mind 
by day, and scared him in the visions of the 
night; he beheld it incessantly aiming at him 
an avenging dart; and he expired in the 
agonies of despair.” 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 


REMINISCENCE THE THIRD—-MY FATHER AND 
THE BEGGARS—concluded. 


“ The baby,” cried Sukey, dropping the 
corner of her blue-checkered gown, and care- 
fully adjusting it so that not even the hem of 
her under-petticoat might be seen,—for though 
she had reached the vanishing point of seventy 
on the sliding scale of life, she still retained 
the delicate modesty of her virgin years, and 
nothing but the unfeigned intensity of her grief 
could have made her forget that she was in the 
presence of my father, and that she was ex- 
posing a petticoat to his prying eye. “ The 
baby, an’ pleast you, is dying.” My father 
shook his head, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground. And there he stood motionless till 
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the raw cold wind which came whistling in at 
the door had blanched his fire-burnt cheeks— 
* Pity the little baby; ‘tis such a little one,” 
piteously entreated Suke, as a strong blast beat 
down the chimney and filled the parlour with 
smoke, ‘“ It would break your heart if you 
were to see its poor little face; and the gentle- 
woman, God help her, has’nt eat nothing these 
two days.” My father stood motionless. “Only 
let her go down to the kitchen to warm herself, 
and eat some of the stale crusts,” continued 
Suke. ‘And did you say the baby was dying? 
bring me no more reports,—I’ll believe only 
my own eyes!” exclaimed my father, as he 
whisked past Sukey, to get a sight of the 
meagre wretch, who still stood shivering at the 
door. I am sure my father was not aware that 
he was quoting the bard immortal, for it was 
not the fashion in his time for school-boys to 
be versed in Shakspere. He could not have 
been guilty of plagiarism, for he did not even 
know the meaning of that word: nor let this 
be regarded as a proof of his ignorance, for in 
those days our trusty forefathers were satisfied 
with betng wise without being thought so; they 
were content with neat little Saxon words, 
instead of the compounded, conglomerated, 
double-jointed Latin cognomens of these “go- 
a-head” times. 

My father did see this poor soul with his 
own eyes, and the sight was enough to melt 
the hardest heart. ‘The woman was rather 
under the middle size, and seemed to be about 
thirty years of age. Her pale and sickly fea- 
tures were still eniivened with considerable 
intellectual expression, and her sunken cheeks 
and attenuated lips still retained the traces of a 
kindly nature. She was dressed in a faded 
russet-coloured gown, and over her shoulders 
hung a long blue-patterned shawl, concealing 
the wretched object in her arms. My father 
soothed her with kind words, and Susan lifted 
up the shawl to show him the miserable being 
beneath. It was a sight!—such a sight! Its 
emaciated blackened face, its half-closed eyes, 
its little shining teeth, gave evidence that death 
was about to claim it for its own,—and that 
if refused shelter the mother’s bosom might ere 
long be the child’s sepulchre. 

“T charge you, worthy Suke,” exclaimed 
my father, his eyes beaming with kindness,— 
“‘T charge you. do all you can to help her.” 
He was a man of few words, and the little that 
he did say was never lost upon Suke, and 
assuredly not in the present instance. She 
immediately led the wretched creature down 
to the kitchen; and heaping fuel on the fire 
till it roared in the chimney, she made the 
poor refugee draw closer and closer till the 
blood flushed in her face. And while she sat 


by the fire, Suke prepared for her such a 
staunch breakfast of coffee and bacon as lighted 
up the dim eyes of the child of grief, while 
she gazed upon a profusion to which she had 
long been a stranger. ‘‘ Pray let me take care 
of your child,” said the compassionate Sukey. 
“It is asleep,” said the mother, “and the 
warm fire may do it good.” It was two long 
days since the poor creature had tasted food, 
or even once closed her eyes, so that it was 
not long before the quantity which she now 
eat, and the rapacity with which she swallowed 
it, aided by the influence of a strong fire, 
overpowered her weakened frame, and threw 
her into a heavy sleep. 

“Poor soul,” sighed Susan, casting her eye 
towards the fire-place.—‘‘ I will leave her to 
herself, for nature is often the best doctor,” 
she continued, quietly shutting the kitchen-door 
behind her. She was soon up stairs, and 
comfortably seated in her master’s arm-chair, 
who had left the house in furtherance of the 
work of charity. 

There is a secret pleasure in doing good, 
and I am persuaded no one enjoyed it ina 
higher degree than my departed father—just 
departed in quest of medical assistance. Judge 
of the strength of those feelings when you 
behold him with only a shattered umbrella 
under his arm, and a red comforter round his 
neck, exposing himself to the miseries of a 
raw March wind, and a bluff nor’-wester right 
ahead, in search of the family physician. It was 
not long before my father returned with the 
doctor, and resumed his seat by the fire-side. 

“In the present day there are so many inge- 
nious impostures,” observed the doctor—“ so 
many tricks and subterfuges, that it is hardly 
prudent to be charitable.” ‘You are right 
there,” replied my father, and he immediately 
narrated the trick of the duplicate beggar. 
** Well,” said the doctor, “you must have 
more charity than prudence, to disregard it so 
soon. It was almost as shameful a trick as 
one that I detected some years ago. I was at 
a friend’s house about this time three years, 
when a beggar came to the door, and solicited 
alms for the sake of the sick child which she 
carried in her bosom. Being the only medical 
man in the company, I was desired to see what 
was the nature of the sickness. I gently 
placed my hand upon the child’s cheek, it felt 
cold, hard, and stiff—so unlike anything I had 
ever before felt, that I took its nose between 
my fingers and pressed it rather tightly—when 
instantly it crumbled to pieces, and the whole 
of its face cracked into fractions, and fell in! 
Merciful heavens! what horror seized me; I 
actually thought | had committed the most 
diabolical murder that was ever recorded in the 
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annals of crime. Yes, sir,—believe me,—the 
whole of its face tumbled into its head! It 
was a waxen imitation, modelled and painted 
to the very life, which my rough handling had 
demolished in an instant. ‘T'was not less 
strange than true; and it was some time before 
I recovered my usual equanimity. It was the 
sole subject of that night’s conversation; and 
has been over and over again, many times 
since, the theme of wit and merriment at the 
supper table.” Lor’, sir,” exclaimed Suke, 
lifting up both her hands—‘“‘ Lor’, sir, you 
doctors see strange things.” —‘‘ Yes, we doctors 
do see strange things.” Susan blushed. 
But what a change was there. Little was the 
blushing tittering Suke prepared for the start- 
ling scene about to be unfolded! It is indeed 
these contrasts, these jumblings of comedy 
and tragedy, of burlesque and foolery, wit 
and wisdom, that constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of public and private life, and render 
the contemplation of men and manners both 
pleasing and instructive-——She had gone 
down to the kitchen, to intimate the medical 
man’s arrival; and having been absent about 
five minutes, the doctor had just opened the 
parlour door, when he met the horrified Suke, 
who staggered into the room, quite out of breath, 
exclaiming, “‘ The world is coming to an end,” 
then tottered towards the sofa, and sunk down 
helpless. It was evident she had just returned 
from something as frightful as it was unexpected. 

‘¢ The world is coming to an end!” exclaimed 
Suke, as she bumped down upon the sofa with 
such violence as to make the windows chatter. 
‘the hussey—I didn’t know her—Oh what 
will become of us!” ‘* What does this mean?” 
asked my father, somewhat vexed and alarmed. 


“Oh my dearest—kindest master—never saw | 


her before.” ‘‘ Saw who—who ?” impatiently 
inquired my father. But Suke’s train of ideas 
could not be interrupted by any interlocutors. 
“My dearest master, I entered your father’s 
service when I was only a little girl—nothin 
like this ever happened before. Oh if I should 
lose my place, what would become of a poor 
old body like me ?—a—a—a dead—dead 
babbey—eh,”’ she bitterly sighed out, wringing 
her hands, and rocking herself backwards and 
forwards on the sofa. ‘‘ A dead baby, a dead 
baby !” ejaculated my father, flying and buz- 
zing about the room like a blue-bottle. The 
doctor slipped down stairs, and my father 
tremblingly followed. 

The breakfast things still remained on the 
table,—the beggar mother was still sleeping 
beside the fire, which had almost burnt away 
to white ashes,—and her child, her lifeless 
child, had fallen to the floor ; and there it lay, 
with its face only exposed, and its legs and 


arms and body enveloped in two or three 
folds of dirty calico. The doctor lifted it up, 
putting his finger on his lips, for my father to 
keep silence. 

“* Believe me,” said he, addressing my 
father—‘ believe me, this child been 
dead at least twelve days.” My father’s mis- 
givings on this point were quickly removed by 
the effects of the putrefaction, which no doubt 
had been greatly accelerated by the action of 

She drew a deep sigh, and then awoke. 
Abashed and confused, she imploringly ap- 
proached my father. “‘ Forgive me,—pity me,” 
was all that came from her trembling lips, but 
with such an accent as pierced my father to the 
soul. Her heart failed her,—she could proceed 
no further—a big tear rolled down her pallid 
cheeks, as she drew one end of her shawl over 
her face, that unseen, though not unheard, 
she might weep over her shame, and sob over 

Her husband died eighteen months before, 
and being friendless and destitute, about forty 
days previously she had left her native town, 
and travelled almost barefoot a distance of 
three hundred miles; the parent stem had 
survived the piercing cold, but the keen winds 
had nipped the frail blossom that it bore. Her 
child died just a month after she had left the 
place that had once been her home. She knew 
not what to do, for she loved the infant, even 
in death ; and never had it once been from her 
arms,—she slept and waked with it. She had 
been in London five days; charity had bestowed 
fifteen shillings upon her, and she hoped she 
might be able now tu give a Christian burial to 
her only child. 

During this narration Sukey had remained on 
the sofa, feverishly cogitating over the denoue- 
ment of these strange events, and the possibility 
that in her old age she might be turned away 
for having dishonoured her master’s house,— 
for it was at her entreaty that my father had 
sheltered the female vagrant. But unable to 
endure the agony of these anticipations of 
probabilities, she resolved to look danger in 
the face. She had just arrived at the kitchen 
door when the poor woman had finished her 
story,—and a smile passed over her face when 
she saw my father condoling with the unfortu- 
nate creature. 

‘And it shall have a Christian burial,” 
energetically exclaimed my father. ‘* And,” 
echoed Susan, rubbing her hands with delight, 
‘‘we will go in mourning for it.” Yes,” 
bitterly retorted my father, “and we will 
mourn for it.” Susan felt the reproach, and 
could have wept; for, after all, she had a kind 
and sympathising heart,—nor had seventy 
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summers’ suns dried up the milk of human | supreme magistrate, and trying him for his 
kindness, which was as pure as ever, save when | misgovernment and breach of trust.” 
curdled by self-interest, or soured by domestic | To give this passage its full and true effect, 
crosses. entire justice and law on the side of the people 
The child was buried, but a mother’s grief | are required, and these were certainly wanting. 
survived. My father had retained her as an| The Lords, the few bold enough to attend, 
assistant to old Susan, but her heart, her soul, | threw out the bill without a dissentient voice, 
was in the grave, and her body quickly fol- | consequently it could not be legal according to 
lowed. the constitution of England, which requires 
My father had become so interested in the | the united consent of the King, Lords, and 
fate of the young woman, that he felt her death | Commons to give force to any public measure ; 
as keenly as that of a daughter. He ordered | neither was the construction of the High Court 
a suit of mourning for himself, and had in- | of Justice the act of the Commons of England, 
tended to put me in black; but as I was then | for while they entertained the idea of treating 
a sprouting youth, who outgrew my jacket and | with the King, the faction sent Colonel Pride 
trowsers every three months, and as my father | with two regiments to surround the house, and 
was a domestic economist, he considered that | exclude by force those members who were 
my coloured clothes would be too short for me | inimical to their proceedings; so that two hun- 
by the time I had worn out my black ones, and | dred were kept out, while those within passed 
resolved that I should not go into mourning, | a hasty vote agreeable to the army, which was 
(which, by the bye, I was not sorry for), but | to consider the King’s negotiations nugatory. 
that, to keep up appearances, I should—to my | Without going very minutely into the causes 
no small dismay—be kitchened along with | which brought Charles to the block, we cannot 
Suke for the following six months. But, being | but perceive that the origin of all the differen- 
very chaste in his ideas of propriety, and | ces between the King and the people sprung 
painfully sensitive to any thing affecting his from the change which the religion of the 
character as a man, he quickly changed his eountry had undergone. The chains of despot- 
intention both with regard to himself and to | ism are seldom relaxed by the influential warn- 
me. He had learned that the scandal of the | ings of wisdom, but are broken asunder by the 
baby gentleman had originated with the long- | powerful blow of popular fury. The flood of 
necked spinster next door, and he therefore light which the Reformation, in Henry the 
feared that his mourning appearance might be | Eighth’s reign, poured in upon the nation, 
cited in confirmation of the scandal. Happily rendered the people too independent to submit 
for me, these prudential considerations pre- easily to laws, many of which were only ap- 
vailed, and I was again allowed to romp the plicable to an age of ignorance and imbecility. 
streets with my short-legged but well-stuffed | The powerful curb of the Romish religion was 
breeches. removed, and liberty of conscience gave each 
But my father did not soon forget the mis- man his own bridle in his hand, which, though 
fortunes of this child of misery. Many a | used for his own government, was seldom made 
winter’s night have I seen him sitting by the | applicable to the claims of civil society. 
fire-side, with his pipe in his mouth, lostin| The masculine mind of Elizabeth, and the 
his own musings; and it was to my then in- | learned men of her council, kept the demo- 
quiring mind, a somewhat singular circumstance | cratic feeling in check, which, like a torrent 
that the train of his reflections always continued | loosed from its channel, was spreading over 
until he had finished smoking. Sometimes I | the land. But the too scrupulous, yet head- 
have observed his eyes gazing on vacancy ; | strong politics of James, paved the way for 
anon he would exclaim, puffing out a large | the Presbyterians and Independents into the 
mouthful of smoke, ‘Such is life!” and when | palace of his son. The invention of printing 
he had finished his pipe, he would shake out | had enabled most men to peruse the Bible, in 
the ashes on the hob, and sigh, “‘ Poor soul! | which many texts are to be found applicable to 
alas! ashes to ashes!” liberty, and also numerous derunciations 
against the despotism of kings. The prero- 
gative so strenuously insisted upon by James, 
TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST. as his indefeasible birthright, was wrenched 
from the hands of his successor; and the Star 


“The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of | Chamber and High Court of Commission, 
this transaction,” says Hume, ‘corresponded to | though supported by the powerful influence of 
the greatest conception that is suggested in the | Laud and Wentworth, were demolished as the 
annals of the human kind; the delegates of a | strongholds of monarchy. The cruel sentence 
great people sitting in judgment upon their ' passed by these courts upon Basthwick, Burton, 
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and Prynne, was calculated for 4 more barbar- 
ous age than the reign of Charles the First, 
and the language of the Earl of Dorset, who 
was of the Council, affords a specimen of the 
contempt with which all under the rank of 
nobility were treated. The anxiety also shewn 
by Charles to finish the work begun by his 
father—that of bringing the nation to one mode 
of worship—shook the sceptre from his grasp. 
The Reformation, begun in Scotland, and car- 
ried on by the fearless mind of Knox, was of 
a much more sweeping nature than the English 
reformers meditated, and when the Episcopalian 
doctrines were attempted to be introduced, that 
nation rose as one man against what they con- 
ceived as the half obliterated manuals of popery. 
The solemn League and Covenant was signed 
by all parties, and the Covenanters rushed to 
the field with their bibles in their pockets and 
their swords in their hands, as the defenders of 
the sacred cause. Nor were the Presbyterians 
and Independents in England silent spectators, 
but both in the House of Commons, and out 
of doors, they lent ample assistance to their 
brethren in the north, so that when the King 
applied to Parliament for a subsidy, they met 
him with a remonstrance and a statement of 
their grievances, that at last he was compelled 
to apply to the nation without the interference 
of the house. This gave rise to the obnoxious 
tax on soap, and the ship money, two bills 
(says Clarendon) which will remain a lasting 
memorial of the abilities of Mr. Noy, the 
Attorney General, who drew them up. Never- 
theless they proved to be, like many other 
acts of the unfortunate monarch, so many steps 
to his downfall, for, being resisted by the 
celebrated Hampden, he was tried before the 
twelve judges, and though they were nearly 
all against him, yet the King lost ground in 
the eyes of the people by the result of the 
trial. 

While these things were going on, France, 
under the direction and council of Cardinal 
Richelieu, was not idle, but assisted its old 
allies in Scotland with arms and money, and 
Ireland took every opportunity of rising in 
rebellion, which was ascribed to the influence 
of the Queen’s friends employed about his 
majesty. The houses of Lords and Commons 
had guards appointed them to protect them 
from the rabble, who insisted on abolishing the 
bishops and Book of Common Prayer, while 
the doors of Westminster Abbey were locked 
and guarded within, to prevent the populace 
from breaking in and demolishing the Cathedral ; 
nor were there several members of the Com- 
mons wanting in the instigation of the people 
py their speeches. Charles, goaded to des- 
beration by the lukewarmness of his friends, 
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‘quieting the minds of men, lost him the 


the treachery of his enemies, and the insolence 
of the popular faction, went to the house to 
demand five of the most violent of the members 
to be delivered up to him. This ill-timed and 
rash measure threw the whole nation into a 
ferment, and nothing was talked about but the 
privilege of Parliament. ‘The next false step was 
his consenting to the abolition of the bishops 
in the House of Lords, which, instead of 


assistance of his best friends in the upper 
House. In fine, to use the words of Cumber- 
land, ‘‘an incurable breach is made in the 
constitution ; its branches are dissevered, and 
the axe of rebellion is laid to the root of the 
tree. The royal standard is set up; the father 
of his people becomes the general of a party, 
and the land is floated with the blood of its 
late peaceable inhabitants; great characters 
start forth in the concussion; great virtues and 
great vices. Equal courage and superior con- 
duct at length prevail for the leaders of the 
people ; a fanatic champion carries all before 
him; the sovereign surrenders himself weakly, 
capitulates feebly, negociates deceitfully, and 
dies heroically.’’ His negociations were carried 
on in the spirit of the Parliament and the 
army, who were striving to overreach each 
other; his behaviour at the trial and on the 
scaffold was his own, and secured the throne 
to his successors. Godwin, who was no friend 
to monarchy, says, ‘‘ I am afraid that the day 
which saw Charles perish on the scaffold, 
rendered the restoration of his family certain.” 

On the 9th of January, 1648, proclamation 
of the King’s trial was made by Dendy, Serjeant- 
at-arms, riding into Westminster Hall, with 
the mace upon his shoulder, trumpets sound- 
ing, and drums beating outside. The same 
ceremony was observed at Cheapside and 
opposite the old Royal Exchange. The place 
appointed for the trial was the site of the old 
Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery, at the 
upper or south end of Westminster Hall, the 
partition that divided them having been taken 
down. The hall was divided by two strong 
bars placed across it, about forty feet to the 
north of the Court. The great Gothic portal 
of the Hall was open to the people, who wit- 
nessed the proceeding in vast crowds. A rail 
from the Court to the western side of the great 
portal separated the people from the soldiers, 
who, armed with halberts, filled the space along 
the western side; while the public, in a dense 
mass, occupied the open space of the Hall. 
Strong guards were stationed upon the leads, 
and at the windows looking on the Hall, and 
all the narrow avenues were either stopped up 
with masonry, or strongly guarded. 

On the 20th of January, the Lord President, 
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Bradshaw, his assistants, and the Commission- 
ers, having adjourned from the Painted Cham- 
ber, proceeded to open the Court; the mace 
and sword of state were carried before Bradshaw 
attended by the proper officers, and a guard of 
twenty gentlemen carrying halberts. Bradshaw, 
in a scarlet robe, and covered with a broad- 
brimmed hat, placed himself in a crimson velvet 
chair in the centre of the court, with a desk 
and velvet cushion before him, and the two 
clerks of the court below him at a table covered 
with a rich Turkey carpet, upon which were 
laid the sword of state and the mace. The 
rest of the court, with their hats on, and in 
their best habits, took their seats on each side 
and behind, up towards the great painted 
window, under which was placed the achieve- 
ment of England, namely, the St. George’s 
cross and harp. 

After all the Commissioners present had 
answered to their names, the court commanded 
the serjeant-at-arms to produce the prisoner. 
When Colonel Tomlinson, who had the king 
in charge, conducted him into court, he was 
attended by Colonel Hacker and thirty officers 
holding halberts, also by his own servants, and 
he advanced up the side of the hall next the 
Thames, from the house of Sir Robert Cotton. 
The serjeant-at-arms with his mace received 
the king in the hall, and conducted him to the 
bar, in front of which was placed a crimson 
velvet chair facing the court. After gazing 
upon the court with a stern countenance, and 
viewing the people in the galleries on each side, 
he placed himself in his chair without moving 
his hat, or showing the least respect to the 
tribunal before him. Presently he rose up 
and turned about, looking down the vast hall, 
first on the guards on the western side, and 
then on the moving mass of his own subjects 
who filled the space to the right. The guards 
attending him divided on each side of the court, 
and his servants, who followed him to the bar, 
stood on the left of their master, except Mr. 
Herbert, who was permitted to wait inside the 
court by his Majesty’s chair. On the right of 
the king were stationed the counsel for the 
Commonwealth, Cook, Dorislaus, and Aske ; 


hand behind the king was a small box, fitted 


up With a table and writing materials. 

The Commissioners appointed to form the 
High Court of Justice were one hundred and 
thirty-five in number, of whom any twenty 
were empowered to act. .Seldom more than 
fifty or sixty attended at any onetime. They 
comprised three generals and thirty -four colonels 
of the army, four lords, twenty-one knights 
or baronets, and four aldermen; the others 
were the principal members of the reduced 
House of Commons, 
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The charge read, the denied 
the authority of the court as being illegal and 
without precedent, which he was advised to do 


, | by Hale, who drew up the instructions. Brad- 


shaw having told him he was brought there by 
the authority of the people of England, of 
which he was elected king, his Majesty replied, 
‘**T have a trust committed to me by God, by 
old and lawful descent ;—I will not betray it 
to answer to a new unlawful authority. 
England was never an elective kingdom, but 
an hereditary kingdom for near these thousand 
years ; therefore let me know by what authority 
lam called hither. I do stand more for the 
liberty of the people than any here that come 
to be my pretended judges.” After having 
been three several times brought before the 
court, and still refusing to answer the charge, 
the clerk was ordered to record the default. 

The king having been taken back to Sir 
Robert Cotton’s house, the judges met in the 
Painted Chamber, where the several witnesses 
were privately examined; the evidence was 
principally directed to the point of the military 
movements, personally directed and carried on 
by the king against the Parliamentary forces, 
and the bloodshed thereby occasioned. 

On the 27th of January, the Commissioners 
first met in the Painted Chamber, and having 
finally agreed respecting the sentence, adjourned 
to Westminster Hall with the accustomed 
ceremonies. The king entered the court in his 
usual manner, with his hat on; and seeing 
Bradshaw in his scarlet robes and full costume, 
and hearing the shouts of the soldiers, he 
perceived that sentence was about to be pro- 
nounced upon him ; he therefore addressed the 
court with much earnestness, being anxious to 
speak before judgment was passed. This he 
was permitted to do for a short time, but still 
denying the authority of the court; whereupon, 
Bradshaw, after a long tirade against the acts 
of the king, directed the clerk to read the 
sentence ; which done, Bradshaw said, “ the 
sentence published is the act, judgment, and 
resolution of the whole court,” to which all 
the Commissioners expressed their assent by 
standing up. The king, who, during the 
reading of it, smiled, and at times turned his 
eyes to heaven, then said, ‘‘ Will you hear me 
a word, Sir ?” 

Bradshaw.—Sir, you are not to be heard 
after the sentence. 

The King.—No, Sir ? 

Bradshaw.—No, Sir, by your favour. Guards 
withdraw your prisoner. 

The King.—I may speak after the sentence, 
by your favour, Sir. I may speak after the 


sentence ever by your favour. ° 
Bradshaw.—Hold ! 
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The King.—The sentence, Sir—I say, Sir, 
I do— 

Bradshaw.—Hold! 

The King.—I am not suffered to speak? 
Expect what justice the people will have! 

As the King uttered these words, he was 
removed from the court by the guard, and con- 
veyed to Whitehall, where, three days after- 
wards, he was beheaded. 

Thus concluded the most memorable, and, 
in all its circumstances, the most unprecedented 
judicial proceeding on record. In the gallery 
of the court, as spectators of the trial and 
witnesses of the sentence, were several of the 
most eminent-men of the time. Among them 
was the poet Milton, who was employed to 
write a defence of the proceedings, for which 
he received a thousand pounds, and the office 
of Latin secretary to Cromwell; also, Andrew 
Marvell the poet, and friend of Milton, and a 
great defender of liberty both in his writings 
and in the House of Commons; Robert Blake, 
the conqueror of Van Tromp, a resolute sol- 
dier and brave seaman, when both professions 
were united in ong; John Evelyn, the distin- 
guished author and accomplished scholar; 
John Selden, a scholar of high reputation, a 
member of the long parliament, and one of the 
most learned of record lawyers; Colonel Love- 
lace, the celebrated lyric poet; and Matthew 
Hale, afterwards the famous judge, by whose 
advice it is thought the King was guided in the 
course and conduct pursued at the trial.* 


THOUGHTS ON VENTILATION. 
{Concluded from our last.] 


Practically, the ventilation of the rooms in 
our houses has received but very little attention ; 
but the smoky chimney, which is the necessary 
result of this inattention, is often a means of 
preventing the headaches, which it would 
otherwise produce, by compelling us to open 
the door. A brisk fire requires for its sup- 
port a large amount of air; a fact of which 
@ person may easily convince himself, by ap- 
plying a lighted candle to the keyhole of the 
door when shut; or, if open, by holding the 
candle at the top and the bottom of the door- 
way. In the former case he will probably find, 
}by the direction of the flame, that warm air is 
passing out of the room; and in the latter, 
that cold air is flowing in. This current causes, 


* A large and very effective mezzo-tint Print of the 
Trial of Charles the First painted and engraved by Mr. 


John Burnet, F.R.S., has lately been published by Messrs. 
Henry Graves and Co., of London, wherein the principal 
incidents narrated in the preceding pages have been 
pictorially embodied 


of course, a constant ventilation, and is, and 
will always remain, a strong argument in favour 
of our English hearths—an additional apology 
for an Englishman’s unwillingness to exchange 
the ‘exhilarating flutter of an open fire,” for 
the comfortless-looking Dutch stove, or for 
any of those elegant structures which modern 
chemical philosophy and architectural science 
have called into existence, but from which the 
cheerful blaze of the cannel coal of England is 
entirely absent. 

In ordinary apartments two openings, at 
different levels, would be of considerable benefit 
in ventilating the room; one aperture, which 
might be in the skirting board, would be usually 
admitting cold air; and the other, which should 
be as high as practicable, discharging the warm 
and contaminated air.* If these openings were 
covered with fine wire gauze, no inconvenience 
would arise from any draughts or currents ; 
and the admission of air might easily be regu- 
lated by a slide, or still better by a throttle 
valve. We hope, certainly, to see the day 
when every room will be furnished with at least 
one opening, (say over the door, or in the 
upper panel,) covered with fine wire gauze, the 
meshes of which may easily be kept free from 
dust by the occasional use of a “ black lead 
polishing brush.” The advantage of even 
such a ventilation as this, and its value as a 
preventive of smoky chimneys, would be by 
no means trifling. A case lately came under 
our notice, where a smoky chimney was effec- 
tually cured by this simple remedy. 

We wonder that the use of wire gauze has 
not become more general. Many years ago its 
application was recommended as _ additional 
windows to our stage coaches. The use of it 
in our first class railway carriages would be an 
additional comfort to those luxurious vehicles. 
Referring to the coach scene at the commence- 
ment of these Thoughts, (see No. 23, p. 364 ) 
two windows of wire gauze would, without 
any inconvenience to the inmates, have kept 
the air in a state of comparative purity ; though 
perhaps our morning passenger might have 
been minus his lesson on the value of ventila- 
tion. We often thought at the time, that 
were the panels of the omnibuses that run to 
and fro through our streets, made of this 
material, one might, even in summer time, 
feel no reluctance to making one of the dozen 
inside passengers. 

This suggestion has been since improved 
upon ; and some months ago a patent was taken 
out for constructing the sides and roofs of 


*In all systems of ventilating, there should be two 
openings, one for the admission of air, the other for its 
exit. 
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railway carriages of wire gauze, by Henry 
Houldsworth, Esq., of Manchester, Chairman, 
we believe, of the Board of Directors of the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway. He introduced 
some of his carriages on that line of railway, 
which made at least some experimental trips, 
if they were not in regular use. Mr. Houlds- 
worth uses wire one hundredth of an inch in 
thickness, and thirty of them in an inch, making 
900 apertures in a square inch. Apropos to 
railroads, those in search of health or the 
picturesque, should adopt a less expeditious 
mode of transit than is aimed at in railway 
flying. 

Without knowing that it was advised by 
Dr. Franklin, whose recommendation would 
have considerable weight with us, we have for 
several years, during the summer months, had 
an opening in the chimney board of our bed 
room, as we imagine to considerable advantage. 
We have in it a revolving ventilator, or fan, 
and find that there is almost always a current, 
either up the chimney or down, (generally the 
former, though not always,) the fan frequently 
revolving with vast rapidity ; and it is at least 
a satisfaction to know whether there is any 
draught or not. 

The ventilation of mines is chiefly effected 
by means of shafts, in which there is often a 
considerable current, arising from the unequal 
temperature and consequent unequal gravity of 
the external atmosphere and the air within the 
mine. Where no fire-damp exists, this is often 
further increased by the use of a fire, creating 
a draught out of the mine, the air being sup- 
plied down other shafts. Pumps of a peculiar 
construction have also been contrived with the 
same object ; and lately, with a view to clear 
away any fire damp that may have accumulated, 
it has been proposed that a number of pistols, 
placed in different parts of the mine, should be 
loaded in the evening, and small rods, connected 
with the percussion caps, being conveyed to 
the surface, the pistols are to be tired each 
morning before the workmen descend, which 
will cause the explosion of the fire damp, if 
any has, accumulated. An agitation of the 
air in shafts of mines, will also be a colla- 
teral fit of Hall’s hydraulic belt for 
elevating water. 

The method of ventilation adopted in the 
present House of Commons, at the suggestion 
of Dr. D. B. Reid, is by means of a large 
chimney erected near the building. This chim- 
ney, or shaft, is 120 feet high, by 11 feet wide 
at bottom, and 8 feet at top. It contains a 
fire grate, with 25 square feet of bars, “‘ and 
therefore big enough for a steam-engine of 25 
horse power.” From a space over the ceiling 
of the house, to the fire-place, there is a flue, 
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or passage,:as wide as the chimney, into which 
the vitiated air from the House enters by 
numerous openings. This air suplies the fire, 
and passes up the chimney, an equal quantity 
of fresh air entering the House through small 
openings in the floor, which is covered with a 
porous horse-hair cloth. ‘The mechanical 
force of such a chimney is the difference of 
weight between the mass of heated air in it, 
and an equal bulk of the external air.” Dr. 
Arnott considers this large chimney as less 
effective than pumps worked by an engine of 
one-horse power. ‘There is apparatus both for 
warming and cooling the air before its admission, 
and the ventilation is very effectual; the quan- 
tity of air admitted being regulated at pleasure. 

In a treatise on Warming and Ventilation, 
by Charles Hood, F. R. A. S., published in 
1837, he speaks of the apparatus of Dr. Reid 
as being a most expensive and cumbrous 
contrivance. He quotes Dr. Ure, as estimating 
the economy of ventilating by a fan, compared 
with that by chimney draught, as about thirty- 
eight to one; and although he considers Dr. Ure’s 
calculation as erroneous, yet, under any cir- 
cumstances, the difference must be great; and 
whether or not Dr. Reid’s method be adopted 
in the new Houses of Parliament, he has no 
doubt that ultimately ‘the more simple, effi- 
cient, and economical method of ventilating by 
a fan will be resorted to.” Dr. Arnott also 
acknowledges that a fan is much more econo- 
mical than the chimney draught; but, in his 
opinion, the substitution of ventilating pumps 
for the fan-wheels would be a material improve- 
ment. Dr. Ure speaks of the ventilation as 
bad which “is dependent on currents of equi- 
libration, as in the House of Lords;” or 
‘* currents physically created in the atmosphere 
by the- difference of temperature excited by 
chimney draughts.” 

That the new palace of legislation will be 
efficiently ventilated, under the scientific care 
of Dr. Reid, we entertain no doubt. Its 
economy, we suppose, will not be a question 
entertained by either House. 

In reference to the diversity of sentiment 
between these three doctors, we shall dismiss 
them by quoting the adage, ‘‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree ?” 

We have thus thrown together a few hasty 


‘Thoughts on Ventilation: we have endeavoured 


to show the importance of the subject, and to 
point out some of the consequences that must 
result from inattention to it. The reader will 
perceive that we have only introduced the 
question to him. We have not space to carry 
him through all its ramifications; but if we 
have persuaded him to inquire for himself, the 
object we contemplated will have been gained. 
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i" Half covered with weeds and waving fern 
Original Poetry. Lies a knight's effigy, stiff and stern ; ‘ 
; And near it a few grey walls to tell, 
| There once was a chapel within the dell,— 
SONNET TO MISS ISABELLA VARLEY. But who the fr fe of his deeds or name, 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. is 7 » or whence he came, 
I know thou hast within thee, child of dreams, ‘ Not even Fame! 
Songs which have not been uttered—veins of thought 
As rich and rarg’as ever genius wrought, Cold and shining laurel bough, 
Brightening thine inmost soul with golden gleams. art 
. t iding thy bright green beneat 
of he Ma! thy loam Bite ie ant pags breath 
Looks tinged with fancies which thou wilt not speak, Brin 
And through thy heart affection’s current streams. 8 P 3 


Homage none thou'lt have from me, 


Vanish thy maiden fears! It well beseems False and glossy laurel tree ! 


A gifted one of Poesy to sing : 

Re-animate thy harp, and bid it ring | 
Loudly, but sweetly, to a thousand themes— 
the soul, till A Sotpier’s Wire.—The Duchess of York 

teld thee a wreath of light to crown thy after name. | having desired her housekeeper to seek out for 
a new laundress, a decent-looking woman was 


POETICAL EMBLEMS. recommended to the situation. ‘‘ But,” said 


the housekeeper, I’m afraid she will not suit 
GLORY—THE LAUREL. your Royal Highness, as she is a soldier's wife, 
| Wave high the laurels !—let them proudly float and these people are generally very loose cha- 
1 O’er hall and turret,—o’er drawbridge and moat ; racters.” ‘What is that you say?” said the 
| Wave them on high o’er the flower-strewn path — Duke, who had just entered the room: “a 
Lofty honour the conqueror hath ; ldi fel P 
He hath fought the fierce battles of holy land— soldier s wife! ray, madam, what 1s your 
Ho returns the nobtest of all hia band ; mistress ?—Let her be engaged immediately.” 


And the mail-clad train who follow his steed 
{ Bring captives and gifts, the warrior’s meed ; 
Shout and trumpet his triumph proclaim, 

“ And he shall have glory and deathless name,” Matrimony.—As a great part of the unea- 


So saith Fame. siness of matrimony arises from mere trifles, 


Hang up the banners: and let them fall it would be wise in every young married man 
In silken folds round the castle hall ; 


Bring forth the flagoa, pile high the board to enter into an agreement with his wife—that 
With wine and meats, be its length well-stored,— in all disputes of this kind, the party who was 
= ~ guest pass the ae free— most convinced they were right, should always 
the song of festivity ; 
Let the minstrel chaunt of his lord, I trow ; would be more forward to give up the cause.— 
Harp and voice shall his triumph proclaim, Fielding. 


“ And he shall have glory and deathless name,” 
So saith Fame. 


ace more the baaners wave high in the air— David Garrick was once on a visit at Mr. 
Once more is the coal-Liack war-horse there— Rigby’s seat, Mistley Hall, Essex, when 
— the sbi er the hills al high Dr. Gough formed one of the party. Observing 
e trum notes oer the hilis 3 
The pesheaaas glint on each burnished spear,— the potent appetite of the learned doctor, Gar- 
But the helmeted chief !—he is not here ! rick indulged in some coarse jests on the occasion, 
pir shade, to the great amusement of the company, the 
a 
And his statue lieth stiff and alone : ; subsided, thus addressed the party :—‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you must doubtless suppose from the 
extreme familiarity with which Mr. Garrick has 
A bright and a sunny summer's day,— thought fit to treat me, that I am an acquaint- 
Sweet comes the breath of the fresh-turned hay ; ance of his; but I can assure you that till I 
wh peep, met him here, I never saw him but ence before, 
m elr garden-s eon hilly steep 
Down by a streamlet whose ripples glide , and then I paid five shillings for the sight.” 
By the long grass on the dingle’s side, Roscius was silent. 
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